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Business Review and Prospect 


Industrial activity in the country at large currently 
is only about 6 per cent below the 1929 average. 
Several of the leading lines such as the steel, motor. and 
textile industries are in fact now operating at a con- 
siderably higher rate than during the fourth quarter of 
1929, the beginning of the depression. Moreover, it is 
expected that these industries will continue to make a 
favorable year-to-year showing with 1936 at least dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1937. 

The only great industry in which current activity is 
still far behind pre-depression years is the construction 
industry and even here the showing is not uniformly 
poor. Residential construction is gradually increasing 
and promises to continue to do so during 1937, Non- 
residential building on the other hand is still lagging 
and is expected to fall considerably below 1936 levels 
during the first quarter, at least, of 1937. “It is an 
impressive fact,” says the Cleveland Trust Company 
Business Bulletin, “that in this year of 1936, which is 
the fourth full year of recovery, the volumes of new 
factory building, of new commercial building, of public 
ulility construction, of new railroad equipment and of 
new corporate financing, are all below those of the 
lowest year of the depression of 1921. These conditions 
are particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that our 
population then was 20 millions less than it is now.” 

Increasing deficiency in sub-soil moisture conditions 
of a large portion of the Great Plains is casting a 
shadow over the 1937 wheat prospects in both the hard 
winter wheat and hard spring wheat areas. The acreage 
sown to winter wheat is, however, the largest in eight 
years and unless growing conditions should become ex- 
tremely unfavorable during the critical period next 
spring, an output greater than the moderate production 
of the past season is still possible. Barring another 
drought as serious or worse than that of 1936 or 1931, 
total farm cash income in 1937 should continue the 
sharp upward trend of the past three years. 

With industrial activity at the highest point in seven 
years, and with the promising outlook for agricultural 
income during the coming year, further substantial eco- 
nomic recovery for the nation is virtually assured in 
1937. If we may assume that the rising trend in per 
capita consumption which has prevailed in this country 
for many decades has merely been interrupted by the 
depression and will again be resumed. the longer term 
economic outlook becomes very promising indeed. 


Texas Business 


Business inTexas improved still further during Novem- 
ber. The composite index, made up of employment, 
pay rolls, miscellaneous car loadings, runs of crude oil 
to stills, department store sales and electric power pro- 
duction, rose from 91.4 (revised) in October to 93.5 in 
November. There was a slight decline from the pre- 
ceding month in the index of crude runs to stills, of 
electric power production and of department store sales, 
but these were more than offset by the rise of the other 
three indexes. 


There was a sharp rise over November last year in 
each of the six indexes. The composite index rese from 
62.2 a year ago to 95.6 during November of the current 
vear showing an increase of 13.9 per cent. The rise 
Was most pronounced in the indexes of pay rolls and 
miscellaneous freight car loadings. This fact is signifi- 
cant in that it indicates a broadening base of buying 
power and a growing demand for merchandise. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the com- 
posite index is still well below the base period—the 
average month for 1930——-which is generally regarded 
as the first depression year. Of the six component in- 
dexes, only two have risen above the depression levels-— 
those representing runs of crude oil to stills and electric 
power production. It is, therefore, obvious that Texas 
business still has some distance to go before reaching 
prosperity levels. 

Index of Farm Cash Income 


A substantial increase occurred in the index of farm 
cash income for Texas from October to November, but 
there was a decline of about equal magnitude from the 
index of November 1935 after adjustment in each case 
for seasonal variation. The index for November was 
89.7 compared with 79.8 the preceding month and 98.9 
the corresponding month last year. The index is based 
on the average monthly cash income from 1928-1932. 
During this yeriod the average monthly cash income 
was 541,000,000. Normally, the November cash income 
for the State is 125 per cent of the average month 
making a total of $51,250,000 during November of the 
hase period. The farm cash income during November 
this year was 89.7 per cent of this amount or $45,971,000. 

The principal cause for the drop in income compared 
with November last year was the reduction by 110,000 
bales in the marketings of cotton. The lower price of 
cotton seed also contributed to the decline. There was 
a substantial increase in marketings of live stock and 
livestock products, but these items were sufficient to 
only partly offset the losses from cotton and cotton seed. 

District Indexes of Farm Cash Income 

Although the composite index for the State as a 
whole was above that of the preceding month but below 
that of November last year, the individual districts 
show wide variations as the following table indicates: 





Index of Agricultural Cash Incom 
November October November 
District 1936 1936 1935 
1-N 96.1 56.4 53.8 
1-S 125.8 162.6 93.5 
2 61.9 62.6 100.8 
2 104.1 72.8 154.1] 
| 94.6 85.8 113.6 
5 56.5 66.0 Ist. 
6 75.4 104.7 62.1 
is 140.3 78.7 93.6 
8 83.3 79.9 93.0 
9 97.7 86.8 100.7 
10 164.8 74.5 128.4 
State . 89.7 79.8 98.9 


(Continued on page 7) 
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: INCOME-IN -TEXAS . By Districts 
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(Continued from page 3) 


The sharp rise in the November index of district 1-N 
over a year ago was caused by an increase in market- 
ings of cattle, hogs and cotton; the gain over the 
preceding month resulted from the fact that live stock 
was withheld from market longer than usual. 

In 1-S the index showed a sharp drop from October 
for the reason that the peak of cotton marketings came 
in October this year whereas, normally, it comes in 
November. The gain over a year ago is the result of 
lower marketings of cotton, cattle, calves and hogs. 

The unfavorable showing in district 2 compared with 
last year arises from the sharp drop in cotton market- 
ings—96,000 bales against 165,000 last year—which 
was only slightly offset by the increased shipments of 
live stock. 

The drop in the indexes in districts 3, 4, and 5 com- 
pared with last year was due to the fact that October 


marketings of cotton in these districts were relatively 
large causing a more than seasonal decline in cash in- 
come from this source. Increased marketings of live 
stock was not sufficient to offset the decline in income 
from cotton. 

The sharp rise in the indexes of districts 7 and 10 
over last year and the moderate rise in district 6 reflect 
the improvement in cash income which is taking place 
in the distinctly livestock regions of the State. 

The actual farm buying power, as has been pointed 
out on other occasions, is more favorable in relation 
to the base period than the indexes show. This is be- 
cause rentals and benefit payments from the government 
are not included in the figures representing farm cash 
income. This fact does not, however, in any wise in- 
fluence the comparisons with the preceding month and 
November last year. j 


F. A. BUECHEL. 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
> 


Clothing Manufacturing in Texas 


In a statement released to the press last month, it 
was announced that the analysis being made by this 
Bureau of the present status of the clothing industry 
in Texas is based on information received from the 
manufacturers. Our figures for several plants are as 
yet incomplete, and a small percentage have not re- 
ported; however, from reports received from approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the firms listed in the Directory 
of Texas Manufacturers for 1936, with the addition of 
the new plants established since the Directory was pub- 
lished, we are able to determine certain general trends. 

After omitting from our lists the plants closed during 
the present year, and adding those reported as estab- 
lished since January 1936, we have a total of 142 cloth- 
ing manufacturers in Texas at the close of the year 
1936, as compared with 103 listed in the United States 
Census of 1933. These figures include establishments 
manufacturing men’s work clothes of all types, as well 
as other classifications of men’s wear with the exception 
of hats, caps, boots and shoes. All types of women’s 
wearing apparel except millinery are included. We 
should also note that the United States Census figures 
include only firms which produce annually goods total- 
ing in value $5,000 or more. We do not know the 
annual value of goods produced by the individual cloth- 
ing factories of Texas which have been established since 
the United States Census report of 1933 was published, 
and the number of manufacturers mentioned in_ this 
study applies to all plants reported as clothing manu- 
facturers, without considering the value of goods 
produced. 

Since the beginning of the clothing industry in Texas, 
the development has followed certain general lines. For 
example, Texas is a large producer of men’s work cloth- 
certain classes of women’s clothing, and children’s 


ing, 


clothing, particularly, of the type requiring hand-work. 
There has been a considerable increase during the last 
three years both in types and number of establishments 


manufacturing women’s clothing, and at present Texas 
factories are able to supply much of the demands of 
the local markets for many lines of women’s wear. A 
total of 28 factories in Texas manufacturing women’s 
clothing report Southwest or nation-wide distribution. 

In the production of men’s work clothing, Texas con- 
tinues to hold first place among the states manufacturing 
this type of goods, and the products of Texas factories 
are nationally known and distributed. The oldest cloth- 
ing establishments of which we have record in Texas 
manufactured men’s work clothing; and some of the 
reports received by the bureau indicate that several of 
the factories now in operation, producing uniforms and 
work clothing, were established more than forty years 
ago. While this type of clothing was the first to be 
manufactured in Texas, the manufacture of men’s fur- 
nishings and the higher priced types of clothing shows 
a gradual increase, particularly during the year 1936. 

Reports from 52 factories manufacturing men’s work 
clothing in Texas indicate a total of 4,221 employed at 
present. The number employed by the individual estab- 
lishments varies from 10 to 600 workers each. Seven 
of these factories each report an average employment 
of 250 or more, and the total employment for this 
group at present is 2,762 workers. 

The average for the entire country employed in the 
production of men’s work clothing during 1929 was 
38,201. The states leading in employment for this 
industry were as follows: 


State Average Number Employed 
Texas z : ; 3,390 
Missouri -_....... : 3,209 
Indiana _.. ies ee aS ase 2,954 
Georgia : pone : : 2,642 
California __ i : 2 ns 1,888 
Illinois ie es 1,795 
North Carolina... : - re 1,763 
iy CCS CS) a aS a Ren nea Lee Eee 1,376 
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Manufacturing in Texas has been largely dependent 
upon its raw materials, but the steady growth shown in 
number of establishments and value of products from 
1849 to 1889 indicates the effects of improved market- 
ing facilities and the increasing distribution area of 
Texas-made products. For the year 1889 the value of 
all manufactured products for Texas totaled $70,434,- 
000. By the year 1909 the value of products had in- 
creased to $272,896,000, representing more than 4,000 
factories and employing 81,575 persons. There were 25 
plants producing men’s clothing in the year 1909 and 
the value of products was estimated at $1,759,000. Up 
to this time no figures are avaialble on the manufacture 
of women’s clothing in Texas. 

The following figures are taken from the Census of 
Manufactures, with the exception of the totals for 1936. 
The figures used for 1936 are based on reports made 
to the Bureau of Business Research, and include only 
those on which we have recent information. 


NuMBER OF CLOTHING FACTORIES IN TEXAS 


1925 1927 1929 1933 1936 
Men’s Work Clothing 33 34 36 4] 52 
Men’s Clothing (Other 
than Work Clothing) 
Men’s Furnishings (Not 
elsewhere included) a 4 9 
Women’s and Children’s 


Clothing - 17 26 38 39 61 


43 13 25 19 20 


TOTAL FOR STATE 93 73 #102 «#+4103 = 142 


Approximately 60 per cent of the 142 factories in- 
cluded in this study report national distribution for 
their products, as well as serving Texas and the South- 
west. Several manufacturers produce goods for the 
Southwestern market only, and a few export to foreign 
countries. 

While the manufacture of men’s clothing was a well- 
established industry in the United States by the early 
1870’s, it was not until about twenty years later than 
the manufacture of women’s wear became a separate 
industry. The last Census showed that the manufacture 
of women’s clothing in New York City, when measured 
by value of products, average number of wage-earners, 
and value added by manufacture, exceeds that of any 
other industry in that metropolitan center. 

From the beginning of the clothing industry in the 
United States, New York City has been, and still is, the 
manufacturing center for this industry, producing the 
great bulk of ready-made clothing, particularly women’s 
wear. The total number of wage-earners reported by 
the census of 1933 for all factories manufacturing 
women’s clothing was 159,832, of which 80,014 were 
employed in New York City. Some of the principal 
factors contributing to the maintenance of the supremacy 
of New York City as the ready-made clothing center of 
the Nation are the impetus of an early start in manu- 
facturing, the advantages of location as to markets and 
distribution facilities, the greater average productivity 
per plant, the supply of skilled labor, and the rapid 
turnover of stock and capital. 

The manufacture of clothing, particularly of women’s 
apparel, has, for obvious reasons, continued as an urban 


industry; and the great majority of plants are located 
in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land. While the clothing industry in Texas has devel- 
oped principally in the larger cities of the State, it is 
especially interesting to note the gradual increase in 
number of plants located at points distant from the 
larger commercial areas. The principal factors that 
contribute to the development of the clothing industry 
in the smaller cities of Texas parallel in general the 
changes evident for the country as a whole. These 
factors include the continued increase in demand for 
ready-made clothing, lower production costs, often pos- 
sible in the less crowded sections of the country, and 
the greater efficiency of modern distribution methods. 
Today it is estimated that about 30 per cent of the total 
number of clothing manufacturing plants in Texas are 
located outside the larger cities of the State. 

One of the most important factors to be considered 
in plant location is that of adequate labor supply with- 
out the loss in efficiency usually accompanying a change 
in environment. For example, the large amount of hand- 
work usually required in the production of infants’ and 
children’s wear makes it necessary for the Texas manu- 
facturer to have not only abundant but skilled labor if 
he is to compete successfully with manufacturers who 
possess the advantages of large-scale production methods 
and a well established trade. Because of the significance 
of this type of labor, Texas towns and cities of the 
Southwestern sections of the State and along the Mexi- 
can border have proven advantageous locations for 
plants manufacturing products which require a large 
supply of laborers skilled in needle-work. 

Texas is particularly fortunate in having within its 
Southwestern cities and adjacent to its factories along 
the border, a large supply of Mexican labor skilled in 
needlecraft. Mexico has for centuries produced work- 
ers who are adept in the art of needlework, and today, 
these laborers constitute a valuable resource for the 
Texas manufacturer in the production of a distinctive 
and high-grade class of articles. The present day fash- 
ion demands for large amounts of hand-work in the 
making of infants’ and children’s clothing have fur- 
nished employment for many of these Mexican people. 
There are possibilities that a wider market for their art 
will be created, and it is hoped that labor conditions 
will improve sufficiently to encourage the continued 
training of these needleworkers and insure the future 
supply of this type of worker for Texas clothing manu- 
facturers. 

Although there is a tendency, especially noticeable 
in recent years, toward the use of heavier machinery 
and labor-saving devices employed in the manufacture 
of men’s clothing, in most instances the processes and 
equipment used in the manufacture of women’s apparel 
have shown relatively litthe change since the use of the 
electric sewing-machine became general. Frequently 
the plants are small and the articles produced are of a 
single price and style. There are many features of the 
highly specialized plant which will continue to serve as 
factors in the further decentralization of the clothing 
industry and encourage the establishment of smaller or 
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lvanch factories located wherever skilled labor is to be 
found and markets are available. 

Because of the nature of the clothing industry and 
the comparatively equipment 
manufacturer oftentimes is able to rent a building sufli- 
cient for his needs without the expense of investing in 

factory building. Since the amount of fixed capital 
required is usually relatively small and plant equipment 
does not depreciate rapidly, it is possible for the manu- 
facturer to use most of his capital for materials, current 
expenses, and wages. 


meager necessary, the 


Some of the dress factories now 
located in the smaller cities of Texas, according to re- 
ports recently received by the Bureau, employ from 
100 to 150 workers each. Reports from 26 factories 
manufacturing women’s clothing, and located in cities 
of widely different population, indicate an average total 
employment of 1,633 workers. 


1931 Census Reporr ON WEARING APPAREL FOR THE 


Unirep STATES AND TEXAS 


Texas United States 
Number of Establishments 92 1, 813 
Wage Earners (average for year) 5,304 410,731 
Cost of Materials $ 6.062.391 $1.155.463.359 
Value of Products $11,453.890 $2,197.996.201 
Value Added by Manufacture $ 5,391,499 $1,042,532,842 


U. S. Census of Manufactures 1931. 


The total number of all plants in the United States 
manufacturing women’s clothing only, according to the 
United States Census for 1933, dropped from 8,082 in 
1929 to 5,350 in 1933. For this same period, however, 
the number of Texas factories remained almost con- 
stant. Although by far the greater majority of Texas 
clothing establishments are locally owned, it is impor- 
tant to note that during recent years, particularly since 
1933, there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of plants which have moved to Texas from 
New York and other out-of-State locations. Several 
New York manufacturers have established branch plants 

Texas during the present year. 

The increase in Texas of both home-owned and 
branch factories is attributable, to a large extent at 
least, to such factors as economy in plant location, labor 
conditions favorable to the industry, increase in the 
markets of the Southwest, improved efficiency in dis- 


tribution made possible by lower costs of transportation, 
and the increase in retail sales which has continued 
during the last two years. 

It should also be mentioned that Texas department 
stores have given special attention to advertising and 
selling that promote the use of Texas-made garments. 
The increased distribution of Texas-made products 
through the efforts of the retail merchants of the State 
reflects the confidence of the merchants and consumers 
in locally-manufactured products. This confidence in 
Texas-made clothing expressed in dollars and cents is 
based on the comparative merit of the Texas products 
with goods bought in other markets, and constitutes 
the most important factor which makes up the present 
favorable outlook of the clothing industry in this State. 

The combined number of plants manufacturing men’s 
or women’s clothing at present in the United States 
places the industry third among the seven leading indus- 
tries in total number of establishments, sixth in average 
number of wage earners, fourth in value of products, 
and fourth in value added by 

In order to show the rank of the clothing industry in 
its relative importance to that of other manufactures in 
Texas, the table of industries at the bottom of this page 
is taken from the complete re te of the United States 
Bureau of the Census for 1933. 


manutacture. 


Ciara H. Lewis. 


Note: Further discussion of the clothing industry in Texas 
will appear in later issues of the Review. 





Announcements 


The following organizations will hold meetings in 
Texas during the month of January: 

Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
26, Dallas. 

Texas Wholesale Hardware Association, January 26 
Dallas. ni 

Texas Hardware & Implements Association, January 
20-28, Dallas. 


Association, January 24— 








THE TWELVE LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES TEXAS ACCORDING TO VALUE PRODUCTS IN 1933 
Cost of 
Number 
of Wage n 
Number — Earners Purchased Value Added 
of Estab- (Average Electric e of by 
Industry lishments for Year) Wages Energy s Manufacture 
Petroleum Refining 90 15,795 $ 18.700,4-14 $226.63-4.908 gS ap 19 $ 71,446,111 
Flour and Other Grain-Mill Products ee 1,432 1.302.032 28,477.76 1 36,909, 13-4 8.431.370 
Meat Packing, Wholesale 32 3,151 2.279.007 Par 265. 150 34.868.201 7,602,721 
Oil, Cake, and Meal, Cotton Seed 162 4,078 1.692.287 24,925,372 32,742,320 7.816,918 
Printing and Publishing, Newspapers and Periodicals. 301 2.8.10 3,958,566 3 "85: 92 O47 20,295,011 16.442 064 
sread and Other Bakery Products 366 3.839 3,3 rab 8.813.003 18,578,503 9,765,500 
Railroad Repair Shops, Steam 88 8.818 9,003,719 6,854,265 16,827,564 9,973,299 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 180 4.175 1025°565 5.401.365 15,893,168 10,491,803 
Clothing, Men’s and Women’s ; 103 6,655 2.901.000 7,458,000 14,092,000 6,632,000 
Ice Manufactured ¥ 376 1,755 1.650.053 2,225,708 11,591,639 9,365,931 
Lumber and Timber Products : 109 8,598 4,083 ,33° 3,402,600 11,432,931 8,030,331 
Cotton Goods..... Ee tah eh eA Fh ce Uae oh ee 4.362 2,148,086 9,185,449 8,715,456 3,530,007 
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Cotton 


Building a Cotton Policy for Texas 


The keen interest now being shown in the development 
of a sound cotton policy for Texas deserves the best 
thought and coéperation of every citizen of the State 
and of our Federal government. The tendency now for 
all interests to cooperate in marking out a program is 
especially encouraging. Cotton growers, ginners, mer- 
chants, cottonseed crushers, and others involved are rec- 
ognizing the problem as one primarily of common 
interest and deserving of codrdinated effort, and not 
one of group conflicts. 

Clearly defined objective are the first essential in 
planning a cotton policy for Texas and a program to 
attain those objectives. In order to visualize objectives 
in dealing with the cotton industry, it is necessary to 
have a clear understanding of its significance and rami- 
fications in the State’s economic and social life. During 
the three years, 1927, 1928, and 1929, the farm cash 
income from cotton and cottonseed in Texas averaged 
$467,000,000, and that was 64 per cent of all farm cash 
income. The cotton industry taken as a whole is by far 
the greatest source of employment in Texas. Normally, 
nearly 500,000 of the gainfully employed in Texas, or 
over one-fifth of all employed people, were engaged in 
the production and harvesting of cotton. Even the haul- 
ing of the normal cotton crop in Texas from the farms 
to the gins is the equivalent of some $2,000,000 in labor. 
The average labor cost for ginning a bale of cotton is 
about $2.50—which means over $11,000,000 for the 
average Texas crop prior to controlled production. 
Labor costs in merchandising a bale of cotton will aver- 
age at least a dollar per bale; merchandising costs 
for a year’s crop will amount to about $4,500,000. No 
figures are available to show the amount of employment 
or wages in compressing, warehousing, and transporting 
a bale of cotton. Best estimates available indicate a 
direct labor cost of about $2 per bale for these items, 
or about $9,000,000 worth of labor for a year’s crop. 
In 1929 Texas produced 2,766,000 tons of cottonseed; 
of this, 1,720,000 bushels were crushed, and the products 
had a total value in excess of $87,000,000. On an 
average, the labor cost of crushing a ton of cottonseed 
amounts to about $3.50, and wages and salaries paid 
to employees amount to over $5,000,000 annually. 

It will be observed that so far only first values have 
been summarized. Cotton seed and cottonseed meal, 
cakes, and hulls constitute the major source of concen- 
trated feed supply for the Texas livestock industry. The 
manufacture of cottonseed oil into cooking compounds 
is coming to be an important business in the State. No 
mention has been made of cotton manufacturing, of 
which Texas has 27 plants which give employment to 
about 5,000 people. The value of their product in 
1929 was over $18,000,000. 

Facts presented so far by no means exhaust the direct 
and indirect contributions the cotton industry in its 


various phases makes to the employment and wealth of 
the people of Texas, but are they not enough to chal- 
lenge the best thought and energy of the people to 
preserve the fullness of this industry on a profitable 
base in all its phases? 








Texas’ farm lands are its greatest natural resource: 
and, because of environmental and other factors. cotton 
culture is the backbone of the type of agriculture whack 
offers the most effective use of the resources as well as 
employment for the people of the State. 
These and other facts show that cotton culture in this 
State should be put on as firm and permanent a base 
as is possible by the people of Texas. Is it possible 
for the agencies of the State most concerned to develop 
a more effective cotton policy?’ Is the present Federal 
policy to the best interest of Texas? If subsidized con- 
trol of cotton production is to be a permanent part of 
the Federal policy, is the present method of payment 
equitable to Texas cotton crowers?’ Are not the hich 
Government rentals paid for land, which makes possible 
high yields because those rentals enable the farmer to 
buy and use fertilizer heavily, a double public burden 

to prevent the shift of 
high to lower cost producing 


tending, cotton production from 
areas? Does not this 
mean that fertilizer costs are actually translated throuch 
the present form of Government rentals into land values? 
As a result, is not the Government paying a higher 
rental for poor but highly fertilized cotton lands than 
it is for the much better and higher priced lands which 
do not respond to commercial fertilizer? To what ex- 
tent and how should the cotton policy of Texas be 
altered to meet the pressure of increasing foreign pro- 
duction and shifts in areas and qualities of that pro- 
duction ? 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


1936 1933 1936 

Abilene $ 14,295 $ 13,907 $ 17,683 
Amarillo 24.338 23.381 30,79] 
Austin 16,889 412,412 60.399 
— 21,085 20.073 23,569 
. Brownsville 6,343 5,160 6,291 
Brownwood 5,741 5,550 5.880 
Corpus Christi 17,367 11573 19,713 
Dallas 346,709 319,349 430,590 
Del Rio 4,466 3,027 4,336 
Denison 5,143 4.482 4,900 
El Paso 40,050 36.360 43,860 
Fort Worth 128,556 37,012 168,708 
Galveston 23,08° 23.885 26.538 
Harlingen 4,121 3,848 4,787 
Houston 194.031 180,126 224,548 
Jacksonville 3.149 2,306 3.150 
Longview 7,684 7,627 10.877 
Lubbock 12.934 11,318 14.924 
McAllen 3,364 2,697 3,643 
Marshall die 4.839 6,050 
Palestine 4,199 4.548 4,576 
Pampa 5,381 5,336 7,230 
Paris 5,460 4,757 6,388 
Plainview : 3,583 4,576 3,844 
Port. Arther.. 9,815 8,751 10,493 
San Angelo 9,470 9,841 13,127 
San Antonio_ 106,185 95,843 115,703 
Sherman 6,388 6,222 8.005 
Snyder i 1,417 1,110 1,303 
Sweetwater __ 3,935 3,889 4,986 
Waco _.. 29,557 28,187 35,037 
Wichita Falls 19,333 18,587 21,591 
$1,119,289 $1,050,579 $1,343,520 


TOTAL . 


Notg: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the 


Bureau of Business Research. 
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The October 1933 issue of the Texas Business REVIEW 
carried an outline of a cotton policy for the United 
States. The principles laid down in that article are 
applicable to Texas. It was also stated then that a 
cotton policy for the United States, to be at all adequate, 
must comprehend all branches of the cotton industry; 
and that “interrelations between the various phases of 
the industry are so vital that it is futile to make a policy 
for one branch of the industry without coordinating it 
with requirements of sound policies for other branches.” 
In the next five succeeding issues, programs for the 
major phases of the industry were elaborated. These 
facts were elaborated still further in the November 
1934 issue of the Review; and the suggestion was made 
that, as an emergency measure, Federal funds should 
be used to develop a sound cotton policy centered 
around the improvement of farm management practice 
to conserve soil, lower production costs, and improve 
the quality of cotton. 

Because of the overwhelming importance of raw cot- 
ton production in Texas, the welfare of that phase of 
the industry deserves major consideration. Cotton grow- 
ers produce cotton as a means of securing money in- 
come. Gross income is a product of volume of produc- 
tion times price, and net income is gross income less 
cost. Cotton growers, then, are primarily interested in 
price, volume of production, and costs. Because of 


strong competition coming from foreign cotton growers 
and producers of synthetic substitutes for cotton, the 
only safe and permanent way to raise the price of Texas 
cotton is to improve its quality. The best incentive for 
improving the quality of cotton is to sce to it that each 
farm is paid full premiums on each bale of his cotton 
of superior quality and that the proper discounts are 
made for each bale of poor quality. In the long run 
the only way to maintain a high net income is to main- 
tain volume of production at low cost. The surest way 
to secure low cost is to secure higher yieolds per acre 
through the use of more capital in farm operation and 
better farm management. 


A Bo Geox, 


On December 1 the indicated supply of 
cotton in the United States was 13.065.000 


COTTON 
BALANCE 
SHEET bales compared with 13.408.000 bales on 
this date last year and 13,867,000 bales 
two years ago. During the ten years prior to the de- 
pression, supplies of all cotton in the United States in- 
cluding estimates of unpicked cotton December 1 were 
68 per cent of the December 8 estimate of production 
and 69 per cent of production plus the August 1 carry- 
over. Do these former average percentages of produc- 
tion and production plus carryover to suppiles in the 
United States December 1 indicate a proper relation 


NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS 


Number of Firms Reporting Change in Sales ‘a Percentage Change 
From November 1935 From October 1936 of in Dollar Sales 
Less Less Firms Nov. 1936 Nov. 1936 
In- De- Than 1% In- De- Than 1% Re- from from 
crease crease Change crease crease Change porting Nov. 1935 Oct. 1936 
TOTAL (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas Com- 
bined) Seems emer res cae i. 429 37 240 765 34 1,039 8.8 7.6 

NEW MEXICO . 27 20 3 12 38 50 ¢fo- 5.5 

OKLAHOMA eke ane kOe re ce ee SD 101 13 51 165 13 229 1.7 53 

TEXAS : . 431 308 21 177 562 21 60 9.8 8.2 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS 
CARRIED: 

APPAREL eee OR Ree a NC 36 2 6 99 ] 106 + 12.4 95.4 
Family Clothing Stores_. seer oe rae ae as 10 l ] 27 28 + $4 17.7 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing NR opis As eoeeee 2 10 4 33 ] 38 15.0 - 23.4 
Shoe Stores 2, he es Pepe Pe é 4 1 13 3 4.3 31.4 
Women’s Specialty Shops. Bit aiken ew See ee WN 12 ] 26 27 13.5 29.3 

AUTOMOTIVE . SEEN Ren 2 Oe ee 64. 42 y 63 1] 1 108 12.7 + 32.7 
Filling Stations REE ATR Se?" 9 ] 6 2] 3 30 9.6 19.4 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 44 33 ] 57 20 l 78 12.8 + 36.1 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES oo 55 1 14 76 l 9] Zi = he2 

DEPARTMENT STORES... : ee |: 19 2 1 49 l 54 -1 9.4 =163 

DRUG STORES . .... : Sete eae 3 4] 6 26 115 | 148 10.8 S72 

FOOD. ne et eee ee 76 1 20 108 5 133 -118 — 92 
Grocery Stores ree ones). cee 18 3 28 2 33 = 38 — 10.4 
Grocery-and-Meat Stores eee): 58 ] 17 80 3 100 Se - $9 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD . : Le 12 ] 14 17 ] 32 rigs =a 
Furniture Stores Peeing ©: 2 9 10 19 rae a8 
Household Appliance Stores ORs rec TD ae 3 Zz 1 6 133 20.3 
Other Home Furnishings Stores... ==» 2 4 l 3 3 ] 7 + 20.0 1a 

JEWELRY 5 5 1 5 6 1] = 10:7 = 20.9 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE... 4.1 16 1 18 40 58 oe es: — Oy 
Farm Implement Stores = 2 l 3 3 6.8 — 24.9 
Hardware Stores i hdesdeaittecrt a ly ae 9 ] 6 24 30 9.1 Ee 
Lumber and Building Material iain. 6 12 13 25 22.8 sae 

RESTAURANTS Da Aen op NOR Tn | 4 1 6 8 l | Bs: mae — 44 

ALL OTHER STORES pie eee eR ee eT, te, 2 2 | 3 4 r 16.5 — 14.4 

TEXAS STORES GROUPE D- ~ ACCORDING TO 
POPULATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OVER 100000 POPULATION... TD 52 1 42 126 4 172 ee — 10.6 
50'000-100,000 PORULATION 2 8D 28 2 11 52 2 65 9.5 seal Yel 
2,500-50,000 POPULATION ee: § 141 12 88 239 13 340 amy io = 07 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION... pee Ns OD 87 6 36 145 Zz 183 =< Que =) a 





Note: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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between total supplies of American, or current produc- 
tion and December | supplies now, in view of increased 
percentage of production and consumption of foreign 
srown cotton? If our December 1 supply should be 
88 per cent of December estimate the supply this year 
should be only 10,900,000 bales, or 69 per cent of pro- 
duction plus carryover would be 12,300,000 bales. The 
point is the United States may be compelled to revise 
its idea of normal carryover downward if it fails to 
regain its world markets. In other words, carryover 
of any particular growth of cotton at the end of the 
year at any month bears some percentage relation to 
production and/or consumption of that growth. If the 
United States is to control production, then it must 
continue to revise its ideas of carryover in some like 
ratio. 

Stocks of cotton in this country show a decline of 
343,000 bales from this time last year, and stocks afloat 
to Europe and in European ports show a decrease of 
95,000 bales—a total decrease in these items of 438,000 





Based on average changes in relationship between 
supply and price during the past seven years, this de- 
cline in the supply should cause an advance of 7] points 
over the index price at this time last year. When this 
calculated index price is adjusted by the Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics Wholesale Index and the spinners mar- 
gin correction factor, the calculated price of middling 
%-inch spot cotton in New Orleans should be 14.06 
cents. Computed on the basis of average percentage 
change in relation to supply and price, the indicated 
price is 12.78 cents. 

SPINNERS _ . Spinners weekly ratio margins on Amer- 
MARGIN ican colton based on the price of 32’s 
twist yarn in Manchester and the price of 
middling cotton in Liverpool averaged 173 during 
November, compared with 173 in October and 165 for 
November last year. The pence margin average 4.97 d 
for November, compared with 4.90d for October and 
1.34d for November last year. 

increased consumption of cotton. 


These margins indicate 


NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


bales. 
Total 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms Nov. 1936 Nov. 1936 
Re- from from 
porting Nov. 1935 Oct. 1936 
TOTAL TEXAS 760 ee es 8.2 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: 

DISTRICT 1-N 12 + 10.5 64 
Amarillo g 5.3 87 
Pampa 3 4. seat 2 
Plainview 8 26.6 19.2 
All Others Zz t 25.5 1.0 

DISTRICT 1-S 20 10.8 53 
Big Spring I Oud 1.4 
Lubbock 1] + 10.1 8.2 
All Others 5 + 19.9 = Pee 

DISTRICT 2 69 10.6 = O06 
Abilene 10 — 145 = Zio 
Vernon s = 149 - 8.0 
Wichita Falls 10 sae d= 2nd 
All Others 44 =16.2 t 26 


IN , 


iS 2 
C 








Total 
Number I age Ch 
Dollar S 
I Nov. 1936 Nov. 1936 
I fron rom 
porting Nov. 1935 Oct. 1936 
DISTRICT 3 18 2.0 - 5.0 
Brownwood I 3.4 22 
All Others 14 1.0 6.9 
DISTRICT 4 190 14.6 16.0 
Cleburne 9 9.3 hens 
Corsicana 12 15.5 13.3 
Dallas 18 14.1 20.1 
Denison 5 16.0 1.7 
Fort Worth 22 17.9 9.7 
Paris } 66.9 10.5 
Sherman 1. 16.5 22.2 
Taylor 9 3.5 5.4 
Temple e 1.0 20.7 
Waco 14 6.9 22.4 
All Others 59 9.6 Zo 
DISTRICT 5 83 tA 3.4 
Bryan 9 13.6 28.5 
Longview 5 25.4 13.6 
Marshall 9 8.9 14.5 
Nacogdoches ) 1.9 10.7 
Tyler 9 20.0 3.6 
All Others 16 9.2 1.0 
DISTRICT 6 33 galt: 1.0 
El Paso 24 F153 = O22 
Fort Stockton 3 10.1 3.6 
All Others 6 + 19.4. 9.0 
DISTRICT 7 28 13.9 6.7 
San Angelo 17 17.6 6.0 
All Others 1] El 9,4, 
DISTRICT 8 114 11.0 2.5 
Austin 18 14 = TEA 
Lockhart 5 + 10.8 + 26.9 
San Antonio 28 16.5 0.9 
All Others 63 3.0 9.4 
DISTRICT 9 108 1.6 6.8 
Beaumont 1] 23.4 13.2 
Galveston 9 ai = i29 
Houston 50 5 = 50 
Port Arthur 13 t 73 at 2 
All Others 25 =< ie 40 
DISTRICT 10 55 meet or ed 
Brownsville 20 ae agin 
Harlingen Aa 10 + 22.6 + 26.7 
All Others... eer eee + 2s RS 





Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce, 
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NOVEMBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 


(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Ratio of Ratio of 


Number of Credit Sales Collections to 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Cr 
Reporting 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
All Stores 57 62.1 61.0 ooo 38.9 2 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene ‘ 4 37.0 29.6 34.0 34.2 18 
Austin 3 58.4 56.4 15.9 1.3.6 1.1 
Beaumont a 63.5 58.8 1.2.0 13.7 1.4 
Dallas 8 66.0 68.3 38.) 36.9 1.2 
Fort Worth 6 62.2 59.0 36.7 Re 1.] 
Houston 8 62.9 60.6 11.0 13.9 Peas 
San Antonio 4. Dist 56.1 34.1 39.5 0.8 
Waco 1 61.3 59.1 7.3 0 [2 
All Others 17 8.3 56.9 10.4 39.0 L.5 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500.000) 17 61.1 9.8 37.6 39.2 1] 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 14 58.4 on 37.9 36.0 1.7 
Dry Goods-Apparel Stores 4 59.1 56.2 31.6 31.6 1.8 
Women’s Specialty Shops 9 65.5 66.1 1.0 39.2 1.0 
Men’s Clothing Stores 13 67.2 66.1 10.6 10.4 1.6 
Stores Grouped According to Volume of Net Sales During 1935: 
$3.750,000 down to $2,250,000 7 60.5 59.4 39.2 10.5 1.0 
§$2.250.000 down to $1,000,000 10 61.8 59.7 39.2 37.9 1.1 
$1,000,000 down to $275,000 17 59.1 54.8 4.2.2 43.2 ).4 
Less than $275,000 Za 62.8 59.7 ae 41.6 Ze) 
Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1 
1 1 by 1 (2) Coll ns during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the cre 


The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores, 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


Domestic Corporations: 


Capitalization $ 930 82.638 $6.2877 
Number 102 134 124 
Classification of new corporations: 
Banking-Finance 3 % 1] 
Manufacturing 9 21 18 
Merchandising 25 38 33 
Oil 26 35 20 
Publie Service l re 
Real Estate-Building 5 5 77 
Transportation 2 4 3 
All Others 3] 24 30 
Number capitalized at Jess than 
85.000 19 55 A5 
Number capitalized at $100,000 or 
more ] a S 
Foreign Corporations (Number) 1A) 30 28 
tRevised. 
In thousards, 
Note: Compiled from 1 of the Secretary of Sta 
COMMODITY PRICES 
Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936 1935 1936 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
U. S. Bureau: of Labor 
Statistics (1926 100) 82.4 80.6 81.5 
ex : , § 129.] 28.3 LZ 2.3t 
The Annalist (1913 = 100) 1 76.29 76.29 75.29+ 
Farm Prices: 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (19]9-1]4 100) 120.0 108.0 121.0 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 85.1 Wifes 84.0 


Rerait Prices: 
Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1923-25 = 100) 82.5 81.5 82.8 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100) 90.8 88.0 90.0 


"In old dollar. 
tRevised. 





CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN 


Ratio of 
Credit Salaries 


edit Sales 
1935 


1.3 


NASD 
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dit department 


TEXAS 


Power Consumed Percentage Change 
(In Thousands of K.W.H.) Nov. 1936 Nov. 1936 

Nov. Nov. Oct. from from 
1936 1935 1936 Nov. 1935 Oct. 1936 

Commercial 29,245 26.246 31,503 11.4 ie. 
Industrial 64.320 55.538 73.872 15.8 12.9 
Residential 21,809 19,287 22,655 13.1 mean 
All Other 1754-4 16.654 18,019 ae 2.6 
TOTAL 132,918 117,707 146,049 + 12.9 - 9,0 

Note: Prepared from reports from 13 electric power companies to the Bureau 


of Business Research. 


LUMBER 


(In Board Feet) 


Nov. Nov 
1936 1935 
Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per Unit 312,077 282,38 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per Unit 322,621 


Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 


Nore: From Southern Pine Assoc ciation. 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Oct: 
1936 


8 315,042 


269,085 343,178 


875,594 680,100 741,829 


Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936* 1935 1936 
Number 17 23 7 
Average Weekly Number 3 6 2 


Liabilities|| $215 $203 
Assets|| $92 §$ 76 
Average Liabilities per Failure|] .$ 13 $ 9 





*Five weeks. 
fIn thousands. 
Nore: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








STOCK PRICES 
Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936 1935 1936 
Standard Indexes or the Securities 
Markets: 
419 Stocks Combined 124.2 93.3 118.7 
347 Industrials 144.3 107.4 136.0 
32 Rails 57.9 37.6 58.4 
40 Utilities 108.9 90.1 109.1 
Norge: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
(In Barrels) 
Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936 1935 1936 
Coastal Texas 158,450 205,000 179,700 
East Central Texas = 16,000 70,600 
East Texas 11.1 856 152.400 439,100 
North ‘Texas 64726 59,450 65.250 
Panhandle 62.450 61.200 61,800 
Southwest Texas 167,000 63,100 170,000 
West Central Texas 33.800 25.600 33.850 
West Texas 150,400 164,500 169,100 
STATE 1.149.500 1.057.250 189,400 
UNITED STATES 3.021.450 2,828,300 3.058.750 
Imports 166,536 113,857 165,786 
"h saa s Conroe. 
Note: From America I Jeum Institute 
Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
( somptrolle r were: October 1936, 97.451.000 gallons: October 


1935, 84,034,000 


gallons; 


BUILDING PERMITS 


September 1936, 92,183,000 gallons. 


Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936 1935 1936 

Abilene $ 12.265 $ 3.000 3 13,765 
Amarillo 45 Br i | 19.075 543.60] 
Austin 96.172 226,414] 221.696 
Beaumont aieny 40.557 106.4-17 
Big Spring 14.709 3.695 10.110 
Brownwood 280 310 1.500 
Corpus. Christi 04.245 60.565 230.505 
Corsicana 3.475 2.750 19.535 
Dallas 543.860 814.383 868.353 
EK] Paso 81.162 16,0179 103.450 
Fort Worth 1.3.4..733 115.650 522.000 
Galveston 56.039 60.260 9? 039 
Harlingen 15108 625 2,120 
Houston 1,302,445 740.675 2.296.387 
Jacksonville 1.250 2.500 8,125 
Laredo 4.015 2.410 1.450 
Longview 51.960 2]. 8909 14.260 
Lubbock 89 5¢ 20,144 109.945 
McAllen 13.460 25,900 23.100 
Marshall 26,07] 12.365 31.474 
Palestine 21.599 16,666 13.521 
Pampa 60,100 25.100 23.250 
Paris 13; 702 1.110 6,590 
Plainview 1.000 6.000 6.9009 
Port Arthur 10,725 28,497 79.633 
San Angelo noo 12 7.529 94.050 
San Antonio 55.4589 189,318 428.936 
Sherman “97.01 I alte Bs el Os 
Snyder 1,700 2.600 
Sweetwater 7,820 9,595 9.645 
Waco ge 39.560 60.320 
Wichita Falls 914 11.685 16,852 
TOTAL ,792,1 149 4 $2,560,602 $5,997,829 


{Does not include public 


Note: 
of Business Research. 


works, 


Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 


Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1936 1935 1936 
Bales of Cotton Used... 4,935 2,773 5,064 
Yards of Cloth: 
Produced .- 5,264,270 892.772 5,442,460 
Sold : 31.361 3.641 455 5,619.47] 
Unfilled Orders 21,360,517 7,915,529 13,571,374 
Active Spindles 125,974 103,924 126,5 5. ot 
Spindle Hours|l..._. 41,183 20,341 33, 





||In thousands. 


Nore: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by 12 Texas eotton mills. 


NOVEMBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY 


AND EGGS 


Cars of Poultry 


Live Dressed Cars of Egce 
Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Shipments from Texas Stations 
TOTAL 37 41 38 40 542 536 29 46 
Intrastate 6 ] 1 4A 10 26 
Interstate 31 41 37 39 498 536 19 20 
Interstate Shipments Classified 
New York 10 (25 7 10 18( 149 ] 
Illinois 6 4, 8 a 2 - 207 2 2 
Massachusetts 5 10 2 5 60 69 ] ] 
New Jersey ] 23 27 
Pennsylvania ] 3 8 48 52 2 
Louisiana 2 4. ] 1. 4. 
Connecticut 2 ] 9 12 ] 
Missouri 18 3] ] ] 
Georgia ] ] 2 ] L 3 y. 
Michigan 2 12 12 
California 3 2 ] 2 
Alabama ] ] 2 2 ] 
Florida 1 6. ¥7 7 3 ] 
Rhode Island 2 ] eC 10 1 
Ohio 2 ] 1] 23 
Tenne ssee l 3 l 2 
Maryland ] 2 ] 2 4 l 
Mississippi ] 
Oklahoma ] 
Kansas ] 
Wisconsin l 
Maine ] 5 4 
Virginia Z 3 1 1 
Indiana 2 ] 
N. Hampshire 3 3 
W. Virginia ] 
D. of Columbia ] 1 3 5 
N. Carolina ] 
Nebraska . 1 
Receipts at Texas Stations 
TOTAL 2 l 28 79 = =29 
Intrastate 2 1 27 9 18 
Interstate l 70 ll 
Interstate Receipts Classified 
Kansas 20 a 
Missouri 3] a 
Oklahoma 2 
Illinois ] 
lowa 1 
Nebraska iS ] 
Colorado 1 
New York. ; ll 
Georgia ] 
Note: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division 


of Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway officials through agents at all stations 
which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


The data are 
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COTTON BALANCE SHEET IN THE UNITED STATES AS OF DECEMBER 1 
(In Thousands of Bales) 


Government 
Carryover Imports Estimate as tonsun Balance 


Aug. 1 to Dec. 19 of Dec. 18 Total Dec. 18 ec. 1§ Total Dec. | 
1929-1930... sho Geis Pon 104 14,919 17,336 2,286 hor asy 5,538 11,798 
1930-1931 aa eee reese is “000 14,243 18,787 1,605 3,18 1,786 14.001 
1931-1932 nae cae a _.. 6,369 16,918 23,308 1,776 2,854 1.630 8,678 
1932-1933 sis ee oosciag el el F EA,fa0 22,436 1,902 é 5,108 17,328 
1933-1934 ignore oS ea ee aoe aici. NTO ) Me ALA 21,399 2,068 3,3¢ 5,428 15,971 
hy ra ccc : 9,731 17,516 17 é 3,611 13,905 
1935-1936 ek Frnt ee ne ct oe Le oe ae : 10,734 17,902 1,924 2.040 4.499 13,403 
1936-1937__________. ai tS a 12,407 17,845 2,477 2,30: 4,780 13,065 


The cotton year begins August 1. {In 500-pound bales. §In running bales, counting round bales as half bales. 


Nots: The figures have been revised in accordance with the revisions made by the United States Bureau of the Census. 


NOVEMBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS§ 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1%6 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth] 4.274 3.563 1.354 1.262 4-4) 168 266 2OH 6.33 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth L576 =~. : 1,813 40-4 rd 56 2 356 80 2392 2112 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS = . good 316 12758 1479 196 170 2 376 =8,726 = 7,401 


m oe 
0.289 


TEXAS CAR-LOTS SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 1, 1936 


nas ibe th act Dt Lhe et OR Py 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 ‘ 1935 


Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth : 39.482 7.874 8,452 5,960 2 WT 1: 55,323 55,194 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 8.574 12.254 1.707 149 25 Bi: 134 12.12 15.220 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ( 51,73 473 10,159 6,409 3,0: 5,88: 5,48: 7.452 70,414 


* 


} 
ie 
ha 
va 
“f 
{i 
| 
“4 


§Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
"Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be 
Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Econcmics by railway officials through more 


ehown. 
than 1,500 station agents, representing 
live stock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1936 Nov. 1935 Oct. 1936 
United Dallas 


States Distr 
Desits to individual accounts : ; 2 17.659* 650 
Condition of reporting member banks on— ec. 2, 1936 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans to brokers and dealers: 
In New York City 
Outside New York City 
Loans on securities to others (except banks) 
Acceptances and commercial paper bought 
Loans on real estate 
Loans to banks 
Other loans : 
U. S. Government direct obligations : 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. Government : 4. : | 
Other securities 5 Cree aoa. a 3,22 |. 3,042 50 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks ae Eaves . { oe 7 it 101 
Cash in vault ; fod pales Sate ek ot Lae 35! 1] 
Due from Domestic banks... : oa By cecal IO ela eee sites Pa 18: PAs ak kas 
Other assets—net —__. caeas Abies See FE er ng Oe Re oo santa ; ok 29 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted . CREA aft oir SLO PR eet ee 378 5.464 321 14.018 369 
Time deposits —_.. Beh Nite al a tS eA oe >; 5,037 122 4,872 121 
U. S. Government deposits. 504 41 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks : seine Oe Leta Stee ee NEN ANI ert hares © Rv EOE ene ge! 28 85 5,336 209 
Foreign banks ph ial eel ated esd en a he ANI ese 8 Bh} 45 437 1 
Borrowings — a oe Dns Oe ee aD cae MeN SPN! Te ak SERA a 
Other liabilities eo Dd UE ly eA ie ENIONS BSE 6 825 6 
Capital account: ; 3,000 76 3,513 78 





Nov. 27, 1935 Oct. 28, 1936 
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Nore: From Federal Reserve Board. 
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Pay Rolls Ending Nearest Fifteenth of Month 


NOVEMBER EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS CLASSIFIED BY CITIES AND EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 
















No. of Number Percentage Change Dollars Percentage Change Average Weekly Wage '* 
Estab- from from from from per Worker 6 
lish- Nov Nov Oct Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. ‘a4 
ments 14.36 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 . i 4 
Abilene 19 276 8 323. 6114 11.6 24 t i 
Amarillo 1) 1,012 14.6 0.1 24,138 21.6 19 2g 
eae 25 197 5.7 5.5 11,881 ().4 9.8 ee 4 
Beaumont BO eal 11.6 2.6 83,58: 26.5 96 ? f 
Dallas 180 11,898 14.3 1.1 252,295 22.0 0.5 1g 
Denison ff 118 L.2 1} 6,174 17.8 15 i 
El Paso 71 2.482 9.0 (0.8 19,007 18.9 5:2 ha 
Fort Worth 89 6,520 13.2 8.0 135,812 23.9 12.1 HA 
Galveston 3) 672 16.1 6.5 15,709 12.6 383 ri hg 
Houston 169 12,007 12.4 5.9 263,194 21.9 28 iF 
Laredo 12 245 + 16.7 1.3 3,307 + 26.9 4.5 Kid 
Port Arthur 13. 7.460 9.7 TI 206,416 11.0 4.5 : iM 
San Antonio 127 890 + 92 0.9 91,773 ta) “6 ae | 
Sherman 14 705 +124 0.7 11.623 + 23.3 4.7 a 
Tyler a [2 +139 7.8 11.922 32.7 ne i. ee 
Waco 10 1.630 +110 1.4 27,302 +202 + 31 b Fi 
Wichita Falls 3 895 + 12.7 1. 0,445 + 17.2 3.6 : FH 
All Other Cities Tia~ 313633 10.1 1.6 751.440 15.6 29 _ 
STATE 1,668 86,963 9.2 18 1,972,635 17.8 2.9 $22.68 $21.03 $22.44 { 
BUILDING MATERIALS 100 §=6°8,052 +18.3 0.] 147,957 28.0 2.3 18.38 16.98 18.81 4 Ue 
Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 10 390 + 34.0 95 1.649 ot Ih TOF 1017- 1268 a 
Cement 7 1.178 15.6 yo | 24,217 19, 7 48 20.56 19.86 20.15 4 
Foundries, Machine Shops jo 2.20% ats 3 S220 10.9 16 23.24 27.04 24.36 f 
Millwork 18 588 35.5 1.4 11.209 39.5 1.7 19.06 18.52 20.26 ta 
Saw Mills 14 2,998 + 10.0 25 42.958 +143 0.7 1433 13.79 14.58 é 
Seractiinal i) Works 9 606 16.3 0.8 £E0¢0 ole 19 19.43 1648 18.91 my 
All Other Building Materials 9 88 2.2 4.3 1.922 5.0 10.5 21.84 20.33 18.9] ‘ 
CHEMICALS] 20 1.16 ae 10.7 8.881 ft 11.9 19.91 17.95 19.69 | 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES So) B.t0D. + 104 35 36.822 35.6 19 11.63 10.24 11.44 4 
Cotton Textile Mills 6 1.49] 16.9 + 99 18.206 78.2 14.4 12.21 10.06 11.73 Ls 
Men's Work Clothing Manufacturing 1] 924. 1.0 15.5 8.447 ae 25.4 9.14 8.50 10.35 4 
Women’s Clothing Manufacturing 6 147 SH Bs 10.9 1.686 + 47.9 1.1 11.47 11.75 10.65 4 
Other Clothing and Textile Manufacturing 10 603 [7 —=o7 8.483 ~113 05. 1407 1323 12:94 he 
COTTON ee © | ele, a2 29.8 32,935 6.8 29.0 15.12 14.6) 15.70 } 
Cotton Comp 6 1.408 2.0 19.0 22.626 6.0 122.5 16.07 15.45 16.80 
Cotton Oi} Mills 16 714 5.7 1..3 9.909 8.5 2.4. ye. i227 1473 
DISTRIBUTION 655 20.128 10.8 2.8 398.597 15.5 2.8 19.80 18.99 19.80 4 
Retail Trade 130) 14.588 9.7 3.9 252.966 11.6 Zak 7.34 17.05 (a5. 
Wholesale Trade 295 «5.540 13.5 0.0 145.63 23.0 3.2 26.29 2427 25.48 k 
FOOD PRODUCTS 100 7.066 8.8 6.6 143,542 See 8.0 20.31 18.10 20.05 a 
Sakeries 23 809 11.1] 0.4 Ii. CR Are 2.0 20.00 17.50 19.69 ay 
Beverages 16 351 21.2 1.7 7.696 +20.4 — 86 21.93 21.89 23.58 hid 
Confeet ries 9 263 6.5 0.0 » Bolas aay 5 16 13.43 13.30 12.84 ee | 
Flour Mills 6 28 0.9 0.5 8.836 +17.5 56 2064 17.74 21.76 Pe 
lee Cream Facteries I. 172 6.0 1.4 3.671 + 68 12 21.34 18.78 20.16 t 
Meat Packing, Slauchtering 10 3.730 (bs iz2 83,575 + 21.4 16.2 22.41 19.81 21.65 a 
All Other Food Products 32 Ieoue 14.5 3.6 20.055 + 30.7 Pa 5.27 13.38 16.00 t 
FOREST PRODUCTS 23 1,084 14.1 9.4 18.684 + 28.0 94° 1124 3537: F723 fit 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 7 88 13.8 3.7 O5o0. rake §-19.E7 1655 39:30 a 
PETROLEUM 0G 20,46. “3:9. -F 02] 620.025 19.0 4.6 29.89 26.10 28.60 pba 
Crude Petroleum Producing 21 1.163 4.3 pee 138.645 63° - aS So.08 32:55 33:75 ' j 
Petroleum Refining 35 16.583 3.8 0.6 481.380 23:1 + T2 29.03 2449 27.96 a | 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 56 «1.523 5.0 0.7 49,731 94 + 0.6 32.65 31.36 32.66 
Commercial Printing 3] 1475 bet 1.6 11.669 +17.] 20 Qa5t 2259 25:07 
Engraving 8 60 13.0 3.4 2.685 — 5.0 +:3.0 44.75 40.94 4497 ¥ 
Newspaper Publishing 17 988 Sut Lo 35,377 + 8.2 — 0.1 35.81 34.77 35.39 ‘ 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 366 13,463 10:4 .-— O02 346.143. +132 0.6 25.71 25.08 25.81 is 
Electric Railway and Motor Bus Operation 9 1,630 33.3 10.8 35,676 +325 — 0.1 21.89 22.02 24.28 
Electric Railwav Renair Shops 7 161 11.0 8.8 3.601 bal o> EE 22S 220 ere j 
Natural Gas Distribution Sf Go amps 30 36008 — OL — S88 223) 2172S ea ; 
Power and Light 293 7.080 8.0 Ze 189.979 96 — 12 2683 26.45 2658 ; 
Steam Railroad Car Shops 20 2941 + 13.8 0.2 80.055 as" 14 2722 25.30 26.37 f 
QUARRYING & NON-METALLIC MINING 21 1.413 1.1 monies ie 41.056 10.8 9.6 29.06 27.28 27.9] ey 
SERVICE 113 4.658 Le ee 65.489 140 — 23 1406 1323 1414 A 1] 
Business and Personal Service yas Joe 20.8 Bs 10.154 3.6 — 08 19.09 14.58 19.54 i. PS 
Hotels 31 2.778 1k ae Fre JOLIE 270 — G1. 166 1836-125) 5 J 
Ice eae | 162 hi: = 85 BWP | 2 - 1.4 19.92 18.42 18.49 * i 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning yar 4 1.080 La Se 14.677 — 02 — 88 33:59 -I382 142338 5 % 
All Other Service Industries 8 106 50) tr 0 Deter Ta) 0.8 21.45 21.03 21.48 * ? 
ALL OTHER INDUSTRIES 0%: - 2579 Tiss +t 2a 53,816 +29.1 + 3.9 20.87 18.31 20.64 ¥ f 
"Chemical and Allied Industries not elsewhere claasified. ; a 
PO eg Prepared from reports from Texas industrial establishments to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Burean of Labor “ : 
stica, . 











